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ners, but when the limited extent of his personal intercourse with the People is considered the correctness of this interpretation of results so diffused may well be doubted.
In this matter of personal popularity the working of the public mind is often inscrutable. In one respect only does it appear to be subject to rule, namely in the application of a closer scrutiny by the People to the motives of public men than to their actions. When one is presented to them possessed of an ardent temperament who adopts their cause, as they think, from sympathy and sincerely regards their interests as his own, they return sympathy for sympathy with equal sincerity and are always ready to place the most favorable constructions upon his actions and slow to withdraw their confidence however exceptionable his conduct in many respects may be. But when a politician fails to make this impression—when they on the contrary are led to regard him as one who only takes the popular side of public questions from motives of policy their hearts seem closed against him, they look upon his wisest measures with distrust, and are apt to give him up at the first adverse turn in his affairs. The process by which they arrive at one or the other of these conclusions is not easily described. Feeling has of course more to do with it than reason, yet, tho' sometimes wrong, it must be admitted that they are much oftener right in their discriminations. Jefferson and Jackson were favorites of the character I have described, and justly so. Clinton was not. For his conduct in regard to the Erie Canal he received from the public all the credit to which he was entitled notwithstanding the unfavorable criticisms that were made as to his motives—criticisms of which we would not have heard if that great public service had been rendered by either of the statesmen I have referred to. A. striking illustration of the truth of this view was furnished by the fact that when he was for the last time a candidate for popular suffrages he was not as well supported by the people on the line of the Erie Canal (making allowances for their political preferences) as his competitor, a young man who had rendered no aid to that great enterprise deserving to be mentioned in comparison with his own.nd wore made the sulijod of unfavorable censure by his opponents, but (ho former were dispelled and (he latter refuted before he died. His ialent.M are admitted to have been of a hi^'h order and were favorably exhibited in his writings; his speeches also were carefully and well constructed but dcli\ered in an awkward and unimpressive manner. He never enjoyed extensive popularity with the masse-;, altho1 there can be no doubt of his desire (o acquire it, and the failure of his eH'orl-. in that direction has been variously accounted for. His ollieial communications were filled, sometime., overloaded, with expositions and rocommondutions of measure, which lie thought calculated to subserve public and ad • vance private intere.-<t>. Hi friend * generally attributed hi;, want of popularity tu the .^tatelmess and aeuming hauteur of his man-
